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A  SIMI-MONTHIY  RirORT  ON  NiW  O  I  V  1 1  O  R  M  I  N  T  S  , 
TRINDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


Trends  and  issues 


Teachers  are  the  key  in  five  major  school  prob¬ 
lems:  What  kind  of  teachers  do  we  want  for  our  chil¬ 
dren?  How  can  we  secure  enough  qualified  teachers? 
What  is  the  responsibility  of  teachers  in  the  school 
and  communiW?  What  part  should  the  teacher  play 
in  today’s  conflict  of  ideas  and  ideals?  How  can  free¬ 
dom  of  teachers  be  safeguarded? 

These  are  today’s  major  school  problems.  They 
are  problems  educators  cannot  answer  alone.  Their 
satisfactory  solution  depends  upon  help  from  the  pub¬ 
lic.  So  will  say  Wm.  G.  Carr,  new  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  NEA,  at  his  inaugural  October  13. 


Eipial  opportunity  for  all  pupils  does  not 
mean  identical  opportunity  for  all.  To  be  equal,  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities  offered  the  slow,  average,  and 
superior  pupil  must  permit  each  to  develop  his  abil¬ 
ities  to  the  fullest  degree.  'This  is  what  educators  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  providing  better  instniction 
for  gifted  children  would  emphasize  to  the  public. 
(See  CURRICULUM.) 

Mothing  fails  so  fast  as  success,  acc'ording  to 
the  experience  of  teachers’  unions.  Once  salary  objec¬ 
tives  are  met,  membership  frequently  drops  and  a  lo¬ 
cal  goes  out  of  business.  “^We  have  the  increase,  we  do 
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not  need  the  union”  —  such,  complains  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers,  was  the  attitude  of  teachers 
in  West  Virginia  last  year  after  the  AFT  and  affiliated 
labor  groups  had  helped  secure  increased  State  aid 
for  teachers’  salaries.  (For  a  reiH>rt  on  AFT  membership, 
see  PROFESSIONAL  RELATIONS.) 

Peak  iu  juveuile  delinqueucy  lies  ahead. 
Even  though  the  delinquency  rate  does  not  increase, 
there  will  be  more  juvenile  lawbreakers  in  1960  be¬ 
cause  there  will  be  50%  more  10- to- 17-y ear-olds  than 
10  years  before. 

Time  to  fight  delinquency  of  the  1960’s  is  now,  em¬ 
phasizes  the  U.  S.  Children  s  Bureau.  It  has  a  new  Ju¬ 
venile  Delinquency  Branch  and  a  new  Juvenile  De¬ 
linquency  Project.  Both  specialize  in  helping  nation¬ 
al,  state  and  local  organizations  set  up  services  aimed 
at  averting  delinquency.  The  bureau  has  projects  to 
suggest  if  local  groups  do  not  know  where  to  start. 

Search  for  CoEnmunists  is  being  carried  into 
schools  and  colleges  by  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
(McCarran)  sub^mmittee.  Its  happiest  hunting 
ground  will  be  New  York  City,  according  to  testimony 
given  at  preliminary  investigations  this  month.  First 
witness  (a  onetime  Teachers  Union  official  and  re¬ 
formed  fonner  Communist)  stated  that  there  were 
1,500  card-carrying  teacher  Communists  in  the  coun¬ 
try  in  1944  —  about  1,000  in  the  New  York  City  area, 
and  others  in  groups  of  two  or  three  on  scattered  col¬ 
lege  campuses. 

For  the  time  being,  no  further  hearings  are  sched¬ 
uled.  Many  will  come,  however,  after  McCarran  ap- 
ixiints  a  task  force  with  the  specific  assignment  of  de¬ 
tecting  Communists  on  school  and  college  faculties. 

Staffs  of  State  Edoeatioa  Departmeats  in¬ 
creased  from  a  total  of  3,718  in  1940  to  9,550  in  1950. 
Median  number  of  staff  members  in  1940:  45.  In  1950: 
126. 

Figures  come  from  The  Personnel  of  State  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Education,  recently  publish^  by  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  in  co-operation  with  the  National 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers.  “State  depart¬ 
ments  of  education,”  the  bulletin  says,  “have  passed 
through  two  stages,  statistical  and  inspectoral.  They 
are  now  entering  a  third  —  the  stage  of  leadership.” 
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New  gniding  force  in  education  in  the  United 
States  is  the  educational  foundation,  reports  the  an¬ 
nual  education  number  (September  13th  issue)  of  the 
Saturday  Review.  Although  long  a  “first-aid  station” 
for  education,  foundations  now  are  taking  initiative 
in  testing  and  establishing  educational  policy,  point 
out  editors.  Examples:  Ford  Foundation  experiments 
to  revamp  teacher  education  and  to  cut  number  of 
years  of  secondary  schooling. 

Ambitinns  project  fails  in  the  54-volume 
Great  Books  of  the  Western  World,  according  to  Gil¬ 
bert  Highet,  of  Columbia  University,  who  reviews  the 
Hutchins-A^er  selection  and  its  Syntopicon  in  the 
book  review  section  of  the  September  14th  New  York 
Times.  He  says:  “The  choice  seems  to  me  to  be  dis¬ 
torted,  limited  and  doctrinaire  .  .  .  Some  books  re¬ 
printed  have  seldom  or  never  been  read  except  by 
experts  and  are  now  obsolete.  Omissions  are  astonish¬ 
ing  ..  .  Mr.  Hutchin’s  essay  presenting  the  set  .  .  .  is 
sometimes  so  narrowly  limited  that  we  feel  that  it 
might  be  renamed  Great  Books  of  the  Middle-Western 
World.” 


CURRESr  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

State  Public  Finance  and  State  Institutions  of  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States,  H.  K.  Alien  in  collaboration  with 
Richard  G.  Axt.  Columbia  V.  Press,  2960  Broadway,  N.Y.  27. 
I96p.  S3.  (Published  for  the  Commission  on  Financing  Higher 
Education.) 

"The  Effects  of  Suburban  Life  on  Communities  and  Their 
Schools,^  Thos.  E.  Robinson.  School  Executive,  Sept.  1952. 
470  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  (Changes  in  the  make-up  of  communi¬ 
ties  bring  new  tasks  for  schools.) 


•  Administration 


States  don*t  speak  the  same  language  when 
talking  about  schools.  Meaning  of  “enrollment.” 
“school  membership,”  “capital  outlay,”  “maintenance,” 
“plant  operation”  differ.  Causing  the  most  trouble, 
perhaps,  is  the  phrase  “average  daily  attendance.”  In 
few  states  does  it  refer  to  precisely  the  same  thing. 
When  state  education  departments  call  for  local  school 
reports,  each  state  draws  up  its  own  definition  of 
terms.  Consequently,  figures  submitted  are  frequent¬ 
ly  unsuitable  for  national  statistics;  they  often  are 
valueless  in  comparing  a  school  operation  in  one  state 
with  that  in  anomer. 

The  problem  has  been  coming  on  for  years.  Re¬ 
cently  it  has  been  tackled  by  the  National  Council  of 
Chief  State  School  Officers  and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  In  preparation:  an  agreed  dictionary  of  educa¬ 
tional  terms  for  use  by  public  schools  in  all  states. 

Placing  emphasis  on  freedom  to  learn. 

rather  than  on  freedom  to  teach,  a  new  document  en¬ 
dorsed  by  a  group  of  large  city  superintendents  pro¬ 
poses  this  as  a  suitable  policy  on  controversial  issues: 

“In  study  of  controversial  issues  in  the  public- 
schools,  the  pupil  has  four  rights  —  (1)  to  study  any 
issue  which  has  political,  economic,  or  social  signi¬ 
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ficance,  and  concerning  which  he  should  begin  to 
have  an  opinion,  (2)  to  have  free  access  to  all  re^ 
N-ant  information,  including  materials  that  circulate 
freely  in  the  community,  (3)  to  study  under  c-ompe-. 
tent  instruction  in  an  atmosphere  free  from  bias  and ' 
prejudice,  (4)  to  form  and  express  his  own  opinions 
witnout  thereby  jeopardizing  his  relations  with  his 
teacher  or  the  school.” 


The  statement  has  been  presented  to  the  board  of 
education  for  official  adoption  in  several  large  cities. 
It  is  part  of  a  nine-page  “Educational  Platform  for  the 
Public  Schools,”  available  from  Inland  Press,  600  W, 
Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago  7,  111.  (Cost:  $5  in  lots  of 
I(K)  copies.) 


Wkat  Is  creative  ability?  In  applying  it  to 
scientific  discovery,  a  University  of  Chicago  psycholo¬ 
gist  breaks  it  down  into  five  separate  talents:  (I)  orig¬ 
inality,  (2)  flexibility  of  thinking  in  regard  to  prob¬ 
lems,  (3)  ability  to  produce  a  large  numlier  of  ideas 
in  response  to  a  given  situation,  ( 4 )  sensitivity  to  en¬ 
vironment,  (5)  ability  to  concentrate. 

Rarely  do  all  five  characteristics  show  up  in  the 
same  scientist,  but  whene\-er  they  do,  that  man  is  out¬ 
standing,  tests  at  the  university  have  shown.  It  fol¬ 
lows,  says  the  psychologist,  that  if  most  people  are  to 
exploit  their  ability  to  the  fullest,  they  must  pick  up 
its  missing  links  by  fusing  it  with  the  ability  of  others. 

Cost  of  learning  for  college  students  is  taking 
another  jump  this  fall.  W(Ul  Street  Journal  surves 
shows  that  tuition  is  up  at  many  large  institutions 
(Columbia,  University  of  Chicago,  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity,  Princeton,  Yale,  Northwestern,  University  off 
Pennsylvania,  University  of  Pittsburgh),  and  many 
smaller  ones. 

Higher  tuition  means  that  more  college  students  are 
seeking  part-time  work.  College  employment  oflBces 
repwit  that  most  students  are  finding  it  —  and  at  high¬ 
er  pay  than  last  year. 


Goal  In  school  public  relations  is  too  lo«, 
belie\es  Henry  I.  Willett,  superintendent  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.  Schools,  he  says,  have  been  trying  to  “satis¬ 
fy”  customers;  they  should  be  trying  to  please  them. 
For  a  large  number  of  pleased  customers,  he  sug¬ 
gests:  Inform  the  public  what  schools  are  doing,  but 
also  see  that  the  public  has  opportunity  to  transmit  ib 
thoughts  and  ideas  easily  and  readily  to  the  schools. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

"Too  Much  Education?"  Colgate  W.  Darden,  Jr.  Look,  Seff 
1952.  (President  of  the  Universitu  of  Virginia  makes  anodm 
pica  for  modifying  compulsory  senool  attendaiwe  laws  so  tkt 
"hanrl-mindea  will  be  channeled  into  vocational  trainkt 
preferably  apprenticeship,  instead  of  the  regular  high  schoA 

“Evanston  Caucus  —  Guardian  of  Its  Schools,"  Mrs.  Lawrttti 
B.  Perkins.  School  Executive,  Sept.  1952.  470  4th  Ave.,  ST 
16.  (How  community  groups  get  together  to  nominate  jcto  i 
hoard  members  in  Evanston,  lU.)  \ 

“Procedures  for  Dismissing  Teachers,"  Lloyd  E.  McCs» 
School  Board  Tour.,  Sept.  1952.  400  N.  Broadway,  Milwaiie 
I.  (Framework  for  a  statement  of  policy.) 
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•  Profesgional  Relations 


!S>w  teacher  edoeation  group  has  been  formed 
by  the  Joint  Council  on  Economic  Education.  To  be 
known  as  the  Commission  on  Economics  in  Teacher 
Education,  it  will  aid  teachers  colleges  in  designing 
fcononiics  instruction.  Planned  for  next  summer:  a 
national  workshop  on  economics  in  teacher  education. 

la  setting  a  new  membership  reeord,  the 

.\merican  Federation  of  Teachers  is  not  pleased.  Al¬ 
though  rolls  were  at  a  peak  in  1951-52,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  had  only  1,500  more  members  than  five  years  ago. 
Secretary-Treasurer  Irvin  R.  Kuenzli’s  annual  report 
calls  this  the  era  of  the  “membership  plateau,”  adds 
that  it  is  costing  more  to  maintain  the  plateau  than  it 
formerly  cost  to  increase  membership. 

Notes  Mr.  Kuenzli:  “In  many  cities  and  towns, 
teachers  about  to  organize  lost  interest  as  soon  as  in¬ 
creases  were  received.  Ironically,  often  increases  were 
granted  to  prevent  their  organizing  .  .  .  Most  common 
method  used  to  weaken  AFT  locals  was  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  hy  the  administration  of  a  joint  program  of  action 
on  the  part  of  all  teachers  organizations.” 

T*  build  teacher  supply,  Montgomery  County, 
Md.,  is  planning  on-the-job  training  for  college  gradu¬ 
ates  with  liberal  arts  degrees.  Trainees  will  go  direct¬ 
ly  into  elementary  teaching  positions  where  they  will 
work  closely  with  supervisors.  They  will  take  special 
courses  in  the  evenings.  Completion  of  training  will 
bring  a  degree  in  education  and  a  standard  teaching 
certificate. 

Meat  leave  policies  are  more  liberal  than 
12  years  ago,  reports  the  NEA’s  Educational  Research 
Service  after  a  survey  of  447  city  school  systems.  Now 
brief  leave  at  full  pay  is  granted  by  97%  of  school  sys¬ 
tems  for  a  death  in  tne  family;  by  96%  for  personal  ill¬ 
ness;  by  92%  for  visiting  other  schools;  by  61%  for  ill¬ 
ness  in  the  immediate  family;  by  65%  for  maternity;  by 
63%  for  court  summons.  (Respective  percentages  in 
1910  stood  at  85,  78,  86,  37,  46  and  49.) 

However,  number  of  schools  permitting  extended 
leave  for  study  and  travel  is  down  as  a  result  of  the 
teacher  shortage.  In  1940,  leave  was  granted  by  88% 
of  school  systems  for  study;  by  56%  for  travel.  Cur¬ 
rent  survey  shows  that  only  M%  now  grant  study  leave; 
that  only  43%  grant  travel  leave. 

prumotc  100 voting  among  teachers, 

the  Hartford  County  (Md. )  Teachers  Association 
made  arrangements  for  all  staff  members  whose  names 
were  not  on  voting  records  to  register  en  masse.  Re¬ 
sulting  publicity  corrected  false  impression  that  many 
teachers  did  not  bother  to  go  to  the  polls. 


^®**H*it  of  delegates  for  national  conventions 
ate  sditd  a  special  teachers’  committee  in  Arlington 

||L  Coimty,  Va.  Committee  receives  applications  from  in- 
^viduals,  or  nominations  by  »oups,  sets  up  a  con- 
yention  schedule  which  includes  a  national  meeting 
m  each  instructional  area.  Naming  of  teacher  dele- 
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gates  is  guided  by  two  rules:  (1)  they  must  ha\e 
taught  in  Arlington  for  at  least  one  year,  and  must  be 
planning  to  remain  the  following  year,  (2)  applica¬ 
tions  of  teachers  who  have  not  attended  a  similar 
meeting  must  receive  priority.  For  some,  but  not  all 
meetings,  teachers  receive  expense  allowances.  • 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
"Orienting  the  Classroom  Teacher  in  Music”  Alfred  W.  Hum¬ 
phreys.  Music  Educators  Jour.,  Sept.-Oct.  1952.  64  E.  Jack- 
son  Bled.,  Chicago  4.  (Attitudes  of  beginning  teachers  toward 
music.  What  the  music  supervisors  must  do  to  broaden  their 
viewpoints.) 

Factors  That  High  School  Students  Associate  with  Selection  of 
Teaching  as  a  Vocation,  Robt.  W.  Richeu,  Beeman  N.  Phillips 
and  Wm.  H.  Fox.  Division  of  Research  and  Field  Services. 
Indiana  U.,  Bloomington.  46p.  $1. 

"Increased  Requirements  for  Certification  of  Secondary-School 
Teachers,"  Z.ora  Klain.  School  &  Society,  Sept.  6,  1952.  15 
Amsterdam  Ave.,  N.Y.  23.  (Report  on  progress  toward  mak¬ 
ing  five  years  of  prejHiration  essential  for  high  school  certi¬ 
fication.) 


•  Teaching  ^Methods  and  Problems 


When  topies  are  controversial,  the  teacher 
should  think  of  the  classroom  as  a  jury,  himself  as  a 
judge.  He  can  point  out  obvious  errors  of  fact  and 
opinion,  give  instructions  to  the  class  on  what  to  con¬ 
sider  and  in  how  to  reach  a  logical  decision.  But  he 
should  not,  even  at  class  lurging,  present  his  personal 
\  iews.  Otherwise,  the  teacher  not  only  is  open  to  cri¬ 
ticism  for  indoctrinating  pupils,  but  he  is  discourag¬ 
ing  them  from  making  inaependent  decisions.  Unlike 
a  judge,  however,  the  teacher  should  not  encourage 
the  group  to  reach  a  joint  conclusion  on  a  controver¬ 
sial  topic  —  goal  is  tor  pupils  to  reach  conclusions 
indivitlually  after  discussing  facts  and  viewpoints. 

The  suggestions  come  from  a  new  publication  of 
the  Civic  Education  Service  {see  CURRICULUM.) 

Clinic  in  ^^nnified  studies’*  at  Cleveland  junior 
high  school  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  each  month  brings  to¬ 
gether  pupil  representatives  of  all  core  classes.  They 
discuss  what  various  sections  are  doing,  talk  over 
common  problems.  The  commonest:  how  a  pupil 
chairman  can  get  committee  members  to  work. 

How  to  teach  about  elections  will  be  featured 
in  the  October  issue  of  Social  Education,  published  by 
the  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  NEA. 
Articles  will  present  examples  of  successful  practices. 

Safety  lessons  in  homemaklng  classes 

should  not  overlook  the  medicine  cabinet.  Action  as¬ 
signments,  proposes  an  article  in  this  month’s  Fore¬ 
cast  for  Home  Economics,  could  be  based  on  four 
simple  rules  —  “clean  it  out,  throw  away,  stock  it  up, 
check  it  often.” 

Pnblishing  literary  maps  of  the  state  is  be¬ 
coming  a  common  project  for  state  associations  of 
English  teachers.  Among  groups  whose  maps  are  al¬ 
ready  in  print:  State  Councils  for  Teachers  of  Eng¬ 
lish  in  North  Carolina,  Illinois,  Mississippi,  Tennessee. 
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Good  art  education  is  bused  on  five  basic  as¬ 
sumptions,  acc'ording  to  Italo  de  Francesco,  director 
of  art  education  at  Kutztown  (Pa.)  State  Teachers 
College;  (1)  art  is  a  “normal”  activity,  (2)  it  is  a 
creative,  not  an  imitative  process,  (3)  it  must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  by  the  individual  and  cannot  be  dictated, 
(4)  it  is  an  expression  of  inner  feelings,  (5)  it  must 
represent  real  growth  of  the  individual. 

“In  teaching  art,”  he  says,  “the  teacher  must  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  process  of  creating,  not  in  the  final  pro¬ 
duct.  The  process  of  creating  means  extemalization 
of  what  is  inside.  The  process  cannot  be  induced  by 
handing  down  a  prescription.  It  can  be  aided  by 
motivation.” 


CURREST  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Guiding  Children’s  Arithmetic  Experiences,  /.  Allen  Ilickerson. 
Prentice-Hall,  70  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  334p.  $6.50.  (Methods 
text,  with  emphasis  on  relating  childrens  experience  to  arith¬ 
metic  symbols.) 

"Questions  and  Anstcers  About  the  Teaching  of  Reading,”  Ger¬ 
trude  Whipple.  NEA  Jour.,  Seid.  1952.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W., 
Wash.  6,  D.C.  (What  research  says  about  the  teaching  of 
reading.) 

Teaching  Young  Children,  Roma  Cans  and  others.  World  Btwk 
Co.,  Yonkers-on- Hudson,  N.Y.  464p.  $4.  (Text  for  the  future 
teacher  of  nursery  school,  kindergarten  and  primary  grades. 
Reports  of  actml  teaching  experiences  illustrate  principles.) 


•  Curriculum 


New  questions  are  being  asked  when  music 
programs  in  public  high  schools  are  appraised.  In  an 
inventory  being  prepared  in  the  Illinois  curriculum 
improvement  project,  some  key  questions  will  be: 
Does  the  program  reach  all  pupils,  not  just  those  with 
talent  for  the  band,  orchestra  or  choral  groups?  Does 
it  encourage  creation  of  music  through  composition, 
improvisation,  playing  by  ear?  Does  it  aid  students 
in  choosing  wortnwhile  radio  and  TV^  broadcasts? 
Does  it  acquaint  all  students  with  the  role  of  music 
in  the  development  of  American  culture?  Does  it  re¬ 
late  music  to  other  fields  of  learning?  Does  it  develop 
ability  in  pupils  to  get  along  with  others,  to  work  in 
groups,  to  lead  and  to  follow?  Is  student  morale  and 
enthusiasm  put  before  teacher  and  parent  gratifica¬ 
tion?  Is  instruction  such  that  pupils  think  of  music 
as  a  pleasurable  experience? 

Greatest  educational  need  today,  declares  a 
new  book  on  citizenship  education,  is  the  nation-wide 
adoption  of  a  c'ompulsory  five-day-a-week  course, 
from  junior  high  school  through  college,  on  current  is¬ 
sues  and  political  activities.  “Such  a  plan  would  pro¬ 
vide  the  same  amount  of  time  for  citizenship  training 
as  is  now  given  to  the  study  of  English,”  point  out 
Walter  C.  Myer  and  Clay  Coss  in  Americas  Greatest 
Challenge  (Civic  Education  Service,  1733  K  St,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  Price:  $2.75.) 

Fanlt  in  edneation  for  the  gifted  has  been  its 
overemphasis  on  intellectual  development,  claim  au¬ 
thors  or  a  new  book  on  teaching  gifted  children.  Be¬ 
cause  his  social,  emotional  and  physical  development 


has  been  neglected,  the  gifted  child  too  often  has  b6  ■ 
come  an  oddity.  Upon  growing  up,  he  finds  hims^l 

unable  to  get  along  with  others.  I 

Trouble  is  that  gifted  children  respond  so  readily  i 
to  reading  that  parents  and  teachers  permit  it  to  dom.  | 
inate  other  modes  of  learning  and  other  types  of  recre- 
ation  necessary  if  a  child  is  to  have  a  well-rounded 
education  and  personality. 

Published  this  month  by  Harper,  Educating  Giftei 
Children  (price:  $3.50)  is  an  account  of  Hunter  Col- 
lege’s  elementary  school  —  a  school  in  which  the  me¬ 
dian  I.  Q.  is  usually  between  145  and  150.  Written  b 
Gertrude  Howell  Hildreth  of  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Brooklyn  College,  and  two  Hunter  College 
staff  members,  the  book  presents  the  pros  and  cons  o( 
s[>ecial  schools  for  the  gifted,  of  special  classes,  ac¬ 
celeration,  and  enrichment  of  curriculum.  It  outlines 
and  describes  in  detail  the  Hunter  elementary  school 
program. 

Emphasis;  Neither  goals  nor  teaching  methods  in 
education  for  the  gift^  should  differ  horn  those  ii 
schooling  of  other  children.  But  gifted  children  need 
teachers  with  understanding  of  their  special  prob¬ 
lems,  and  teachers  with  more  time  than  the  usual 
classroom  teacher.  To  develop  their  special  interest, 
talents  and  intellectual  powers  (for  instance,  muskal 
and  dramatic  ability;  science),  gifted  children  requirt 
more  individualized  instruction. 

Rarely  do  Hunter  pupils  finish  elementary  school 
before  the  normal  age,  although  most  could  complete 
academic  work  in  two  years  less  than  required.  WMe 
gifted  children  grow  faster  intellectually  than  othen 
they  seem  to  grow  socially  and  emotionally  at  about 
the  same  pace.  Education  of  the  gifted  could  aoc 
should  be  shortened,  the  authors  conclude,  but  it! 
should  be  speeded  up  during  upper  high  school  m 
college  years,  not  at  the  elementary  level. 

Silence  from  ^‘progressive  edncatiM* 

means  that  its  critics  have  taken  over  the  best  it  had 
to  offer,  comments  Claude  M.  Fuess,  former  headmas¬ 
ter  of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  in  the  Inde 
pendent  Schoolmaster,  to  be  published  in  October 
His  chapter  on  new  methods  and  movements  in  edu 
cation  in  the  past  half  century  is  reprinted  in  Septem 
lH*r  13th’s  Saturday  Review.  (Covered:  the  Liben 
tion  of  the  Curriculum,  the  Formation  of  Small  Sec 
tions,  the  Rediscovery  of  Interest  as  a  Motive,  tk 
•Apotheosis  of  the  I.  Q.,  the  Popular  Demand  for  It- 
dividual  Attention,  the  Rise  and  Decline  of  Progres^ 
sive  Education,  the  Training  for  Citizenship.  NIi 
Fuess  finds  all  of  these  developments  good.) 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Industrial  Arts  in  the  Elementary  School,”  Claude  E.  NiAtf 
School  Board  Jour.,  Sept.  1952.  400  N.  Broadway,  Milwaw 
1.  (Report  on  industrial  arts  activities  in  the  first  throu^tU^ 
grades  of  Los  Angeles  cchools.) 

Guiding  Youth  in  Home  Living  in  the  Chicago  Public 
Board  of  Education,  228  N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  1.  40p. 
letin  written  to  explain  the  home  economic  program  to  * 
ftuhlic.) 

.\lcohol  Education,  Jos.  Hirsh.  Schuman,  20  E.  70th  Sf.,  Nf 
21.  $2.25.  (Material  on  alcohol  for  use  in  health  and  tot* 
.Studies  classes.) 
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•  Guidance 


Theory  behind  vocational  gnidance  has  Wn 

too  sketchy  to  direct  practice.  Counselors  and  re- 
sciuchers  have  lieen  so  engrossed  with  counseling 
techniques  that  only  recently  have  they  put  their 
minds  to  the  problem  of  how  and  why  individuals 

make  their  ^  ocational  choice. 

A  comprehensive  theory  of  vocational  develop¬ 
ment,  constructed  by  Donald  E.  Super  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  brings  together  and 
unifies  10  di\erse  assumptions  to  provide  the  needed 
foundation.  None  is  new,  but  one  of  the  most  signi¬ 
ficant  is  for  the  first  time  applied  to  vocational  choice. 

The  assumption:  an  individual’s  perception  of 
himself  is  the  key  in  development  of  his  personality. 
Similarly,  reasons  Mr.  Super,  the  process  of  vocation¬ 
al  choice  is  essentially  that  of  developing  and  imple¬ 
menting  a  self-concept.  The  process  is  carried  out 
through  imagining  oneself  in  the  occupational  role 
-  first  in  fantasy,  then  in  serious  consideration  of 
jobs.  The  image  is  checked  against  reality  in  training, 
later  in  actual  work.  Self-concepts,  of  course,  change 
from  time  to  time.  They  are  produced  by  interaction 
of  inherited  aptitudes,  neural  and  endocrine  make-up, 
social  factors,  opportunity,  feeling  of  success  or  fan- 
iire  in  chosen  roles. 

Vocational  counselors  have  realized  that  the  “self- 
concept”  has  been  a  factor  in  \ocational  develop¬ 
ment  all  along,  says  Mr.  Super.  Now,  he  believes, 
they  are  beginning  to  realize  its  importance. 

.^hidjastment  among  girls  is  as  common  as 
among  boys  —  it  is  just  not  so'  observable,  reported 
Psychologist  Charles  A.  Ullman,  of  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service,  at  the  .American  Psychological  Asso¬ 
ciation  convention  this  month. 

.\ccording  to  a  study  made  in  Prince  Georges 
County,  .\Id.,  teachers  noted  serious  problems  of 
maladjustment  among  four  times  as  many  boys  as 
girls.  They  based  opinions  on  observ’ations  of  pupil 
attitude  and  behavior.  But  when  tests  were  given  to 
the  same  group  of  900  ninth-graders,  more  girls  than 
hoys  were  found  to  be  maladjusted.  Tests  disclosed 
that  inner  conflicts,  excessive  worrying,  and  preoccu¬ 
pation  with  feelings  were  more  prevalent  among  girls. 

eoansoling  comes  too  late  if  it  is  not 

supplied  until  students  are  ready  to  enter  college.  By 
then,  most  prospective  enrollees  have  decided  what 
course  they  intend  to  take.  A  counselor’s  advice  goes 
unheeded. 

At  the  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  a  selected 
group  of  prospective  freshmen  were  invited  to  the 
campus  for  two  days’  counseling  in  advance  of  school 
opening.  Of  students  whose  test  profiles  indicated 
that  they  would  be  “risks”  in  engineering,  most  chose 
to  enroll  anv'way.  Predictions  pro\’ed  to  be  correct. 
Only  one  of  21  freshmen  attained  greater  success  than 
tests  had  forecast. 

Students  came  to,  and  left,  the  clinic  with  the  idea 
that  its  \alue  lay  in  orienting  them  to  college  proce¬ 


dures  and  campus  life,  points  out  T.  Benjamin  .Mas¬ 
sey,  associate  dean  of  students.  Sponsors  had  planned 
it  as  a  clinic  in  vocational  guidance. 

Resear cli  on  Rorsehaeh  tests  requires  the  co¬ 
operation  of  all  persons  who  are  using  them,  the 
.American  Psychological  Association  was  told  this 
month.  The  individual  research  worker  collects  no 
more  than  750  records  a  year,  yet  variables  involved 
are  figured  up  above  the  billions.  In  addition,  work¬ 
ers  score  tests  in  different  ways.  At  present  findings 
cannot  be  put  together. 

A  suggestion  before  the  association’s  Division  of 
Clinical  and  Abnormal  Psychology:  that  it  establish 
a  universal  scoring  system,  then  set  up  a  co-operative 
research  center  where  all  Rorschach  records  would 
be  pooled. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Classroom  Orientation  —  A  Part  of  the  Learning  Process,’’ 
Theral  T.  Herrick.  Michigan  Education  Jour.,  Sept.  1932. 
Michigan  Education  Bldg.,  Lansit^  2.  (Director  of  curriculum 
in  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  suggests  eight  ways  in  which  teachers 
should  prepare  pupils  for  the  learning  experiences  that  are 
to  come.) 

In  Search  of  Self,  Arthur  T.  Jcrsild.  Bureau  of  Pubns.,  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia  V.,  N.  Y.  27.  (Book  on  the  role  of  the 
school  in  promoting  self-understanding.  “A  teacher  is  in  a 
fwsition  to  have  a  profound  psychological  influence  on  pupih 
...  he  need  not  become  a  professional  psychologist,  but  he 
needs  psychological  insight  if  he  is  to  help  children  acquire 
realistic  attitudes  of  self-acceptance.”) 


•  Student  Activities 


Corps  of  election  day  baby-sitters  is  ready 
to  go  to  work  in  Carlisle,  Pa.,  on  November  4.  Junior 
and  senior  high  schools  have  signed  up  sitters  and  are 
scheduling  appointments.  Pupils  also  will  give  free 
assistance  to  persons  who  cannot  get  to  the  polls  with¬ 
out  arranging  care  for  a  family  member  who  is  ill. 

Boys  like  to  cook,  home  economics  teachers  are 
discovering.  Teachers  also  find  that  when  boys’  cook¬ 
ing  classes  are  called  “clubs”  enrollment  grows.  In 
Belvedere  junior  high  school,  Los  Angeles,  Calif,, 
such  a  class  is  called  the  “Chefs  Club”;  in  Nyack 
(N.  Y.)  high  school,  it  is  known  as  “Future  Bache¬ 
lors.”  For  reports  on  club  activities,  see  “What  Are 
We  Eating  Today?”  in  Practical  Home  Economics  for 
September,  and  “Future  Bachelors,”  in  Forecast  for 
Home  Economists,  also  September. 

Cballenge  for  the  activity  director  is  to 

think  up  and  work  out  extraclass  projects  in  which 
pupils  who  neither  go  in  for  sports  nor  social  activi¬ 
ties  will  participate.  A  special  club  for  non-joiners 
of  other  clubs  may  be  the  answer.  When  such  a 
group  is  successful,  it  is  frequently  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  adviser  has  encouraged  membership  of 
enough  socially-adjusted  pupils  to  give  it  prestige  in 
the  eyes  of  all  students. 
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Stndont-Nlaff  policy  conference  is  held  for 
thriH?  days  each  September  by  Kansas  State  College, 
Manhattan.  Before  meetings  (held  at  a  camp)  stu¬ 
dent  representatives  get  together,  draw  up  policy 
changes  that  they  wish  the  faculty  and  administration 
to  consider.  Of  changes  suggested  by  students  in  the 
past  seven  years,  80?  have  been  put  into  effect. 

On  ^^International  Day’*  in  Edina  (Minn.)  high 
school,  foreign  students  come  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota  to  take  part  in  special  discussions  con- 
duct<‘d  by  junior  social  studies  and  senior  world  liter¬ 
ature  classes.  The  uni\’ersity’s  foreign  student  ad- 
\  iser  highl)'  approves  of  the  plan.  It  has  given  man\' 
foreign  students  their  only  opportunity  to  sec  how  an 
•American  high  school  operates. 


•  Vocational-Industrial 


ToacherN  of  distribntivc  education  may  1h‘- 
come  known  as  “teacher-coordinators.”  As  coopera- 
ti\e  part-time  training  becomes  more  customary  for 
students  in  distributive  occupations  (as  well  as  other 
\ocational  fields),  teachers  will  be  required  to  devote 
more  time  to  coordinating  on-the-job  learning  with 
classroom  lessons.  They  will  not  only  need  teaching 
ability,  but  skill  in  arranging  for  part-time  jobs  and 
working  with  their  students’  job  supervisors. 

So  far,  most  training  given  by  teachers’  colleges  has 
not  caught  up  with  “teacher-coordinators.”  What 
training  future  teachers  have  in  the  “coordinating” 
task  is  obtained  through  practice-teaching  experiences 
—  but  only  when  the  students  are  fortunate  enough  to 
do  practice  teaching  in  a  school  with  a  work-exi>eri- 
ence  program. 

States  are  far  more  than  matching  the  fed¬ 
eral  vocational  education  dollar.  New  report  from  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education  reveals  that  for  each  dollar 
sptnit  by  the  federal  government  for  \'ocational  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  1951,  states  and 
l(Kal  communities  spent  $4.18.  Proportionately,  state 
and  local  support  was  highest  for  home  economics, 
trade  and  industrial  training.  It  was  low  ($2.15  for 
$1  of  federal  money)  for  distributive  education. 

Farm  mechanics  shops  have  become  essential 
for  schools  offering  vocational  agriculture.  Reports 
from  all  regions  show  that  within  the  past  two  or 
three  years  there  has  been  great  headway  in  adding 
to  agriculture  education  programs  training  in  repair 
and  care  of  farm  machinery.  In  Wisconsin  since  last 
\ear,  schools  without  farm  mechanics  shops  receive 
only  “token”  state  reimbursement  for  agricultural  edu¬ 
cation.  Those  having  farm  mechanics  shops  shared 
with  other  departments  are  reimbursed  at  not  more 
than  one-half  the  normal  rate. 

!>iational  CCC  Memorial  Foundation  is  being 
proposed  by  some  former  workers  in  the  corps.  One 
idea:  that  part  of  funds  collected  be  used  to  aid 
schools  desiring  to  experiment  with  CCC-type  educa¬ 


tion  for  maladjusted  youth.  Suggestion  is  based  on 
success  the  Dearborn  ( Mich. )  high  school  has  had  in 
sending  about-to-be  drop-outs  to  camp.  (For  further 
information  write  Clarence  C.  Case,  301  W.  Lenawee 
St.,  Lansing  5,  Mich.) 

Training  for  practical  nurses  is  being  offered 
by  more  than  120  school  systems.  Reports  from  20 
State  Boards  of  Vocational  Education,  covering  the 
1951  fiscal  year,  comment  on  practical  nursuig  as  be¬ 
ing  an  expanding  area  in  vocational  training  for 
women. 

Note  from  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education:  women 
made  up  30%  of  the  total  working  force  in  1951,  yet 
girls  and  women  enrolled  in  all  trade  and  industrial 
coiuses  cHinstituted  only  10%  of  all  students. 

Teacher  supply  situation  in  some  vocational 
fields  as  gathered  from  reports  submitted  by  state  vo¬ 
cational  education  authorities: 

Trade  and  industrial  —  Shortage  grows  worse  be¬ 
cause  of  high  wages  paid  in  industry. 

Home  economics  —  Continuing  undersupply.  Al¬ 
though  more  students  are  preparing  for  home  eco¬ 
nomics  teaching  jobs,  many  graduates  do  not  enter 
teaching,  but  marry  or  take  business  wsitions.  Turn¬ 
over  is  higher  than  in  other  teaching  fields. 

Vocational  agriculture  —  Tendency  toward  increas¬ 
ing  surplus.  In  1951,  9%  of  newly  trained  teachen 
were  not  placed;  22%  took  other  teaching  positions; 
25%  took  positions  other  than  teaching.  But  continued 
unfa>'orable  salary  situation  and  heavy  inductions  into 
the  armed  forces  may  operate  to  offset  oversupjdy 
temporarily. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Digest  of  Annual  Reports  of  State  Boards  for  Vocational  Edu¬ 
cation  —  Year  Ending  June  30,  19.51.  V.  S.  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  9Hp. 


•  Religion 


If  teachers  proceed  with  care,  they  need  not 
hesitate  to  introduce  study  of  religions  to  liigh  school 
social  studies  classes.  So  concludes  a  Kalamazoo 
(Mich.)  teacher  who  describes  in  the  September 
Slichigan  Educational  Journal  how  lOth-graders  asked 
for,  and  were  granted,  a  study  unit  on  the  world’s 
great  religions.  When  there’s  more  pupil  participa¬ 
tion  m  the  planning  of  lessons,  study  of  religions 
appear  more  frequently,  the  writer  reflects. 

Some  of  her  suggestions  for  other  social  studies 
teachers: 

On  timing  of  a  unit  on  religions— Let  it  follow  other 
studies  involving  human  relations  and  world  tensions. 
Introduce  it  after  mention  of  religious  problems  has 
come  up  in  passing. 

On  objectives  —  stress  goal  is  an  understanding  of 
\arious  religions.  Emphasize  that  no  class  attempt 
will  be  made  to  decide  what  is  right  or  wrong  about 
any  particular  faith. 
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Oh  method  —  Use  problem  solving.  To  start,  for  in¬ 
stance,  ask  each  student  to  list  questions  about  reli¬ 
gion  that  interest  him,  and  from  these,  with  the  class, 
draft  a  study  outline. 

On  class  activities  —  By  all  means  visit  local  church¬ 
es.  Let  groups  write  reports  on  the  various  faiths  and 
denominations. 

On  personal  activities  —  Encourage  each  pupil  to 
write  a  paper  expressing  his  own  religious  beliefs. 
This  will  increase  his  understanding  and  strengthen 
belief  in  his  own  faith. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Of  Faith  and  Learning,  Marcm  Louis  Bach.  State  University 
,if  Iowa,  Iowa  City.  36Ip.  $3.  (A  history  of  the  School  of 
Relifwn  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa.  The  school  is  un- 
itsu^  in  a  state-supfwrted  university  because  as  well  as  pro¬ 
dding  general  courses  in  religion,  it  offers  sjwcial  courses  in 
Protestant.  Catholic  and  Jewish  faiths.) 


•  4uclio-Visual 


Try  filming  tke  annnal  repart,  suggests  Neil 
M.  Parsons,  district  superintendent  of  Acalanes  Union 
high  school,  Lafayette,  Calif.  September  issue  of 
Sewo/  Executive  carries  an  account  of  the  production 
and  public  acceptance  of  the  film  Acalanes  Story, 
which  Mr.  Parsons  submitted  to  the  school  board  and 
the  public  instead  of  the  usual  written  report.  Tre¬ 
mendous  advantage  of  a  film  over  a  publication,  he 
says,  is  that  the  superintendent  can  be  sure  that  the 
film  is  seen.  He  cannot  be  so  confident  that  a  written 
report  is  read.  Acalanes  Story,  he  points  out,  has  been 
scheduled  for  showing  before  just  about  every  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  community. 

Kew  ases  for  tape  recorders  will  be  reported 
in  a  bulletin  to  be  published  this  fall  by  the  Division 
of  Curriculum  Development  of  the  New  York  City 
school  system.  Some  practices  to  be  described:  (1) 
taping  of  panel  discussions  for  class  evaluation  later. 
(2)  pre-recording  of  dictation  exercises,  (3)  taping 
of  class  sessions  and  activities  for  evaluation  by  teach¬ 
ers,  supervisors  and  curriculum  research  committees. 

Film  promotion  scheme  announced  this  month 
by  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films  is  unusual.  Pupils 
in  any  school  who  see  People  Along,  the  Mississippi 
may  write  the  boys  who  played  the  main  role.  They 
will  receive  an  answer  from  him  or  other  boys  in  his 
school.  Educational  purpose  of  correspondence  is  to 
give  pupils  personal  interest  in  the  people,  industry' 
and  agriculture  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 

Sute-widc  t^dncational  TV  systems  are  be¬ 
ing  planned  by  11  states:  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Wis¬ 
consin  (all  of  which  have  taken  action),  Pennsylvania. 
California,  Connecticut,  Minnesota,  North  Carolina. 
Oklahoma,  Iowa  and  Washington.  Legislatures  of 
these  states,  at  the  start  of  the  year,  will  be  requested 
to  appropriate  funds  for  construction  and  operation 
of  stations.  They  will  be  urged  not  to  do  so  by  com¬ 
mercial  broadcasters. 


Future  of  state-operated  educational  TV'  systems  is 
particularly  cloudy.  Legislatures  will  l>e  inclined  to 
hold  back  money  until  applications  for  channels  have 
been  approved;  the  FCC  is  inclined  to  withhold  ap¬ 
plication  approval  until  it  is  sure  that  the  operation 
has  official  legislative  approval  and  financial  hacking. 

Ckief  andio-visnal  activity  of  State  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Education  in  the  past  year  has  been  decen¬ 
tralization  of  film-lending  services.  When  state  audio¬ 
visual  directors  met  in  Chicago  last  month,  more  than 
half  commented  on  establishment  of  regional,  area 
and  county  film  and  filmstrip  libraries. 

Among  other  reports: 

From  California  —  “There  is  a  trend  for  city  and 
county  schools  to  co-operate  in  joint  audio-visual  cen¬ 
ters.  Organizations  retain  title  to  their  films,  but  use 
the  same  center  and  staff.” 

From  Georgia  —  “Same  audio-visual  service  given 
by  the  State  Department  of  Education  to  schools  now 
is  offered  to  public  libraries.  Library  bookmobiles 
also  distribute  films.” 

From  Illinois  —  “New  audio-visual  association  in  the 
state  is  made  up  of  audio-visual  specialists  in  teacher¬ 
training  institutions.” 

From  Minnesota  —  State-sponsored  audio-visual 
workshops  in  22  communities  last  year  enrolled  992 
teachers.  Clinic  for  student  operators  usually  fol¬ 
lowed  the  teachers’  sessions.” 

From  Tennessee  —  “Last  year,  8,100  films  were 
shown  to  a  combined  audience  of  3,250,000.  An  aver¬ 
age  of  76  viewers  per  showing  indicates  that  many 
schools  still  use  educational  films  to  provide  ‘enter¬ 
tainment’.” 

From  Virginia  —  “A  state  board  ruling  requires  the 
installation  of  light  control  facilities  in  all  new  school 
buildings  and  classrooms.” 

From  Wisconsin  —  “All  school  systems  in  the  state 
ojjerating  high  schools  have  a  staff  member  in  charge 
of  audio-visual  education.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Educational  Television  Moves  Forward.  Montclair  State 
Teachers  CoUege.  Montclair.  N.  J.  39p.  $1.  (Report  on  a  full 
school  day  of  ultra-high  frequency  classroom  television  pro¬ 
grams  in  public  schools  of  Bloomfield  and  Montclair,  N.  J. 
Covered:  planning,  programs,  costs,  equipment  required,  eval¬ 
uation  of  educational  benefits.) 


•  Parent~Teacher 


AU  parents  of  first-graders  are  visited  by 
teachers  within  one  month  after  opening  of  schools 
in  Lubbock,  Tex.  During  September,  first  grades  hold 
morning  sessions  only.  Teachers  spend  afternoons 
visiting  homes. 

Wken  parents  become  more  realistic  in 

their  attitudes  toward  jobs,  schools  will  have  an  easier 
time  guiding  students  into  work  for  which  they  are 
fitted  —  and  in  which  they  will  find  openings.  Re¬ 
cent  survey  of  parent  groups  in  Los  Angeles  revealed 
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that  63'i  of  parents  wanted  children  to  go  into  pro¬ 
fessions,  202  wanted  them  to  enter  business,  only  72 
wanted  them  to  do  industrial  work. 

Los  Angeles  parents  and  teachers  last  month  were 
asked  by  a  business-industry  group  to  think  ov'er  dis¬ 
parity  in  these  figures  and  what  can  be  done  about  it: 
school  enrollment  shows  402  of  pupils  in  academic- 
courses,  282  in  business  training,  152  in  \ocational 
arts;  yet  of  job  openings  in  the  city,  492  call  for  prac¬ 
tical  arts  experience,  372  for  business  education,  8J*2 
for  academic  education. 


CURREM  READISC  OF  SPECIAL  I\TEREST 
“Is  Yours  a  Good  School?"  Earl  H.  Hanson.  National  Pareut- 
Tcacher,  Set>t.  1952.  600  S.  Mich.  Blvd.,  Chicago  5.  (What 
parents  shoidd  hok  for  in  fudging  an  elementary  .school.) 


•  Adult  Education 


\  ■■iversity’s  **hidden”  services  to  its  com¬ 
munity  are  wide  and  varied.  At  Boston  University, 
many  of  them  also  are  unusual,  points  out  the  August 
i.ssue  of  Bostonia,  magazine  for  Boston  University 
alumni. 

Among  services  of  which  it  is  proud: 

A  “teacherphonc”  system  operated  by  the  univer¬ 
sity’s  junior  college.  This  permits  persons  who  are 
hospitalized  to  enroll  and  take  an  active  part  in  junior 
college  classes. 

Assistance  given  community  agencies  by  student 
teachers.  All  education  students  in  their  sec-ond  year 
do  colunteer  work  in  community  youth  programs. 

Betirement  scholarships  offered  by  the  Evening 
Division.  Men  and  women  65  years  of  age  and  older 
may  take  evening  classes  without  paying  fees.  (This 
plan  has  been  picked  up  by  several  other  institutions, 
most  recently  by  Union  College  in  Schenectady.) 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“An  Experiment  in  Adult  Education,"  John  S.  DiekJioff.  School 
&  Society,  Aug.  23,  1952.  15  Amsterdam  Ave.,  N.  Y.  23.  (Re- 
jmrt  from  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Liberal  Education  for 
.\dults  on  success  of  liberal  arts  courses  specifically  designed 
by  the  center  for  adults  in  university  evening  colleges.) 


•  Building  and  Equipment 


What’s  right  and  wrong  with  hiacktop  on 

school  playgrounds  gets  a  thorough  airing  in  this 
month’s  issue  of  Safety  Education.  Schools  whose  ac¬ 
cident  figures  were  exaggerated  in  a  Womans  Home 
Comfmnion  article  last  spring  get  a  chance  to  put  the 
record  straight;  safety  experts  comment  on  facts  the 
author  overlooked;  schools  report  their  experiences 
with  different  types  of  playground  surfacing  mater¬ 
ials.  Gist  of  most  comments:  so  far,  blacktop  is  as 
safe  a  surfacing  material  as  has  been  develop^;  that 
more  accidents  are  taking  place  on  blacktop  merely 
means  that  today  more  playgrounds  have  blacktop 
surfaces. 


New  Classroom  Material 


Two  Units  on  Life  Insurance  .  .  .  have  been 
prepared  sm>ciiically  for  high  school  home  eco¬ 
nomics  and  social  studies  classes  by  the  Institute 
of  Life  Insurance,  488  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
22.  A.sk  for  “Modems  Make  Money  Behave” 
( home  economics )  and  “What  Life  Insurance 
Means”  (social  studies).  Both  will  be  sent  fret- 
in  desirt-tl  (iiiantity  to  teachers. 

Readings  on  Labor-Management  Relations  . . . 
suitable  for  high  school  students,  are  listed  in  a 
new  pamphlet  published  by  the  Institute  of  Labor 
and  Industrial  Relations,  University  of  Illinois, 
Champaign.  Illinois  teachers  may  obtain  copies 
free,  but  others  must  pay  10c.  Ask  for  a  t-opy  of 
'Tools  for  the  Teacher.” 

Suggested  for  IIomemaking  Classes  ...  is  a 
new  sponsored  film.  Background  for  Home  Decor¬ 
ation.  It’s  about  wallpaper,  its  selection  and  util¬ 
ity.  Sponsor  is  the  Wall  Paper  Institute;  distribu¬ 
tor,  Modem  Talking  Picture  Service,  Inc.,  4.5 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20. 

PoR  A  Booklet  on  Modeling  with  Clay  .  .  . 
write  Modem  Art  Clay  Co.,  4717  W,  16th  St., 
Indianapolis  24.  You  will  rm-ive  an  illastrated 
brochure  giving  simple  directions  for  \  arious  types 
of  modeling. 

Three  Maps  of  Indian  Country  .  .  .  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  leaflet  available  from  the  U.  S.  Indian 
Sers-ice  Publications  Center  at  Haskell  Institute, 
LawTence,  Kans.  Map  1  shows  probable  location 
of  American  Indian  tribes  almut  15(X)  A.D.;  Map 
2  culture  areas  and  approximate  location  of  In¬ 
dian  tribes  today;  Map  3  Indian  reserxations. 

Science  Series  for  Young  Children  .  .  .  written 
by  Herbert  S.  Zim,  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
and  published  by  Morrow,  presents  scientific  in¬ 
formation  that  usually  is  saved  for  children  much 
older.  In  What’s  Inside  of  Me  and  What’s  Inside 
of  Plants,  for  children  four  to  eight  years  old, 
ages  designed  for  children  to  read  are  followed 
y  pages  in  smaller  type  to  be  read  aloud  by 
adims.  There  are  many  color  illustrations.  ($1.75) 

Mental  Health  Calendar  .  .  .  produced  by  the 
Department  of  Mental  Hygiene,  State  Offic-e  Bldg., 
Albany,  N.Y.,  might  be  appropriate-  for  piipib. 
Calendar  (free)  contains  mental  health  inessages, 
is  illustrati-d  by  drawings  of  the  comicstrip  Bum- 
steads. 

Social  Studies  Teachers  .  .  .  might  investigate 
the  Future  Voters  Discussion  Guides  pubhsned 
by  the  Center  for  Information  on  America,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Conn.  A  guide  c-omes  out  each  month  of 
the  school  year.  Some  of  past  topics:  “How 
Should  Presidential  Candidates  Be  Chosen?” 
“Should  the  Voting  Age  Be  Lowered  to  Eigh¬ 
teen?”  “How  About  Highway  Traffic  Accidents?^ 

Magazine  for  Children  Too  Young  to  Read  . , . 
made  its  appearanc-e  from  Parents’  Institute,  Inc., 
this  month.  Contents:  stories  to  be  read  by  par¬ 
ents  and  retold,  poems,  cut-outs,  pages  to  cokv. 
Magazine  is  digest  size,  will  c-ome  out  monthly. 

Filmstrips  on  Girls  Basketball  Rules...  are 
in  preparation  at  the  American  Association  for 
Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation.  Ser¬ 
ies  of  six  trips  will  sell  for  $24,  will  be  available 
after  November  1. 
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